SEEING THE EMPIRE

reason to believe that small-holdings were indigenous
to that region. Circumstances sometimes alter cases,
but at other times show them to be parallels. No con-
servatism is stronger than that of the worker of land.
Many of the Prince's tenants were Independents. That
capitalized description gives a better idea of them than
the label of any political creed, just as it truly represents
the country people around the borders of Norfolk,
Cambridgeshire and Suffolk. Small holdings fitted in
very well with their ideas. The Prince also experimented
with co-operative ideas in farming, and gave some time
to the study of that movement. Not so readily as others
have done did he dismiss the ideas which had prompted
that little band of early pioneers in Rochdale to whom
the movement owes it being. He made every effort,
too, to encourage the fisheries, which as a result of
war-time exigencies had been saved from almost total
extinction. The ancient tin-mines had also been in a
bad way, but the grievous question of unemployed
miners made it imperative that considerable capital
should be spent upon up-to-date machinery and con-
ditions of labour.

That, however, was meeting less than half the
problem. To improve machinery without improving
the houses of those who worked it was a short-sighted
policy which could commend itself only to profiteering
minds. To that fallacy the Prince was fully alive, and
it was at this time that he can be said to have begun
that whole-hearted drive for slum clearance which has
been one of his chief pre-occupations during the last
few years. Even then he appreciated the pitfalls which
lay in the path of any who set out upon a housing
reform, however limited its scope. His experience in
Cornwall and also on his Kennington estate made it
only too plain that slums could not be knocked down
merely by breathing goodwill into the air. So many
people, even of this present year of grace, believe that
to solve the housing question you have simply to pull